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CHILD LABOR IN NEW JERSEY CITIES 


MPLOYMENT of children under 16 years of age 
has fallen off to a marked degree in New Jersey 


Cities since 1936 when nearly 5,000 children left: 


school for industrial employment, but many involved prob- 
lems surround the certification of those who are still start- 
ing work at this early age. 

Under New Jersey law children of 14 may engage in 
gainful work in occupations not specifically designated as 
hazardous, but work permits are required for those under 
16. An employer's certificate, signed by the prospective 
employer must be produced be- 
fore a work permit is issued, and 
a new permit must be obtained 
at each change of job. In most 
cities certificating officers, who 
are a part of or work with the 
attendance staff of the public 
schools, make some investigation 
of the type of job a child is ac- 
cepting before issuing a work 
permit. 

Information gathered in a 
brief survey of certification in 
the cities of Newark, Hoboken, 
Jersey City and Union City con- 
ducted by a representative of the 
National Child Labor Commit- 
tee shows that the most serious 
difficulty connected with releas- 
ing children from school attend- 
ance is that of insuring their em- 
ployment under conditions 
which comply with the child labor law, have training value 
and are not injurious to their health or welfare. 

In all of the four cities it was found that there has been 
a marked decrease in the number of 14- and 15-year-old 
children entering manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 
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’ tions and that the jobs secured are, generally, less hazardous 


than in the past. Most permits were issued for employment 
in mercantile occupations, messenger and delivery work 
and domestic service. Wages children receive for work of 
this sort are often extremely low, and in many cases the 
amounts actually paid are less than those promised on the 
employer’s certificate filed when the work permit is issued. 

Visits to the homes and places of employment of a num- 
ber of the children to whom permits had been issued 
yielded extensive evidence of the way in which the attempts 
of school attendance officers to enforce the child labor law 





who works in a bowling alley from 5 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. 


and protect children against exploitation are evaded. One 
girl, who had been promised $7 a week for work as a clerk 
in a store, was found to be receiving only $1 or $1.50, de- 
pending upon how much money the proprietor made in 
the course of a week. 

Pete, one of the 14-year-olds visited, was found to be 
a very young and immature appearing boy, a member of a 
family in which there are eleven children with only one 
employed. Pete had been certificated for employment as a 
helper on a baker’s delivery truck, and was actually work- 
ing from 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
But his earnings of $2 a week 
were credited to the family’s ac- 
count instead of being given to 
him in cash. The suggestion for 
this arrangement had come from 
the baker, as a gesture of kind- 
ness, since the family used a 
great deal of bread and owed 
him a large sum of money. Pete’s 
17-year-old brother was unem- 
ployed, but would not work on 
the baker’s truck because he was 
hopeful of getting a better job. 

One boy of 15 years was 
found working in a bowling 
alley from 5 p.m. to 2 a.m., al- 
though the New Jersey law pro- 
hibits night work after 7 p.m. 
for minors under 16. This boy 
who looked sickly and pale, said 
he ate his supper before begin- 
ning work and had very little time out for rest until he 
quit seven hours later. 

Many parents appear to believe that, once a work per- 
mit is issued, a child is permanently excused from school 
attendance. In a number of instances it was found that a 
boy or girl who had been certificated for one job, had held 
it for only a short time then gone on to another which had 
not been approved, or was not working at all and so was 
both out of school and out of work. Follow-up visits by 
attendance officers can, of course, prevent such violations 
of regulations. 

Children of this age group were also found working in 
interstate commerce occupations, in disregard of the child 





_labor provisions of the Wages and Hours Act which pro- 


hibit the employment of children under 16 in industries 
(Continued on page 3) 
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THE FOURTH WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


] gee first meeting of a national Conference on Children 
in a Democracy will be held at the White House in 
April. The final session is scheduled for early 1940. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is Honorary Chairman, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins is Chairman and Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, is Secretary of the Con- 
ference. A Planning Committee of approximately seventy 
leaders in child welfare work has been appointed to draw 
up the Conference program. Courtenay Dinwiddie, General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee, is a 
member of this group. 

This will be the fourth ““White House’’ deliberation on 
children’s needs. The first, officially known as the Confer- 
ence on the Care of Dependent Children, met in 1909. 
Next came the Conference on Child Welfare Standards, 
held under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau in 1919. 
In 1930 a White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection was called by President Hoover. 


WHAT DOES YOUTH EARN? 


N average wage of $17.25 (including value of board, 
room and other non-money items of payment) for a 
work week averaging 43 hours was reported by 13,600 
youth, 18 to 25 years, who had been employed in private 
industry in 1938. This group constitutes 56 per cent of the 
total number of youth in 7 cities interviewed: by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in a survey of youth in the 
labor market. Another 14 per cent. were seeking employ- 
ment or working on government projects; the remaining 
30 per cent were still in school, keeping house, ill, or en- 
gaged in non-productive activities. 

Although young men and young women worked about 
the same number of hours, the weekly earnings for men 
averaged $19.75 and for women, $15. One-fifth of the 
wage-earners reported that they worked from 50 to 80 
hours a week. Older youth with longer work experience 
commanded higher wages than those who had more re- 
cently entered the labor market. Youth who completed ele- 
mentary school in 1929 averaged $19.50 a week, those who 
finished in 1931 $17.50 a week, and the 1933 graduates 
$15 a week. 

The Report on Hours and Earnings of Youths in the 
Labor Market is the fourth preliminary bulletin in this 
survey. The first showed lack of funds as the principal rea- 
son for youths leaving school; the second showed lack of 
work experience as the chief obstacle facing youth seeking 
jobs; and the third showed that only 65 per cent of grammar 
school graduates go through high school. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


HE Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor is 
given authority under the Wages and Hours Act to 
forbid the employment of minors 16 to 18 years in occu- 
pations found to be hazardous or detrimental to their 
health or well-being. An Advisory Committee on Occu- 
pations Hazardous for Minors has been appointed to advise 
with the Bureau in this field of its work. 
The members of the Advisory Committee, appointed for 
a two-year term, are: Grace Abbott, University of Chicago; 
Cyril Ainsworth, Assistant Secretary, American Standards 
Association; Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee; D. D. Fennell, President, 
National Safety Council; Dr. Leonard Greenburg, Execu- 
tive Director, Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York 
State Department of Labor; Dr. Alice Hamilton, expert on 
industrial diseases; R. MacKeown, Engineer, Safety and 
Sanitation Department, Wisconsin Industrial Commission; 
Dr. S. Z. Levine, Children’s Clinic, New York Hospital; 
C. E. Pettibone, Vice-President, American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co.; Lee Pressman, General Counsel, C.I.O.; 
Albert S. Regula, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.; 
Robert Watt, A. F. of L.; and Albert W. Whitney, Con- 
sulting Director, National Conservation Bureau. 


WHO EMPLOYS CADDIES 
AND NEWSBOYS? 


HE Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board of New 

York has recently rendered two important decisions 
dealing with the employment status of golf caddies and 
newspaper carriers. 

Many golf clubs have denied their liability for payment 
of contributions under the Unemployment Insurance Law 
on the ground that caddies are not employed and paid by 
the clubs. The Board’s decision held that caddies must be 
considered employees of golf ‘clubs. 

The services of caddies, the majority opinion states, “‘are 
essential to the operation of a golf course. The hiring and 
assignment of the caddies was done by appellants. .. . We 
attach little importance to the fact that the caddies may re- 
ceive their compensation from the players. . . . Under the 
unemployment insurance law direct payment by the em- 
ployer is not essential to the employer-employee relation- 
ship.” 

The other case involved a daily newspaper which dis- 
tributes its papers to stations supervised by inspectors in its 
employ where route carriers pick up the oer and de- 
liver them to subscribers. The Appeal Board upheld the 
decision of the Referee that the carrier was an employee of 
the publisher. 

As reported in the Industrial Bulletin of February, 1939, 
“It found the essential elements of an employer-employee 
relationship, inspection of the claimant’s books, control of 
the route, direction of the disposition of the sample papers, 
all present in the case. The publisher retained the right 
of discharge. The employer contended that the claimant 
bought and paid for the papers in advance, deriving a profit 
from the resale. The Board, however, considered the ar- 
rangement in this case a contract of hire and that the claim- 
ant in effect worked for a wage in the form of commissions 
on the number of papers sold and on the new subscribers 
procured.” 
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(Continued from page 1) 
engaged in such commerce. In these cases, employers usu- 
ally declared they did not know that this was now illegal 
and expressed their intention of complying with the law. 
The result is that the schooling of these children has been 
uselessly interrupted, since, when discharged, they must 
return to school unless another job is found. 

Certificating officers declare that the majority of the chil- 
dren who are given work permits are unable, either be- 
cause of personality or intellectual handicaps, to profit from 
further schooling. This is an old argument and has always 
been presented when an advance in child labor standards 
is contemplated. Insofar as it is true, the schools are failing 
to meet their responsibility to prepare each child, with spe- 
cial attention to his individual needs, for adult life. Better 
provision within the school system is needed to provide 
training for these children. 


HOMEWORK UNDER THE WAGES 
AND HOURS ACT 


EGULATIONS to tighten up control of industrial 
homework have been announced by Elmer F. An- 
drews, Administrator of the Wages and Hours Act. 

Employers who distribute homework are required to keep 
records showing the name and address of each worker, date 
of birth if under 19 years, and the name and address of 
each agent, distributor or contractor through whom work 
is distributed. Detailed records must be kept for each lot 
of work issued and also for each work week. A handbook, 
to remain in the possession of the worker, must be kept for 
each homeworker in which information is to be entered 
by the person distributing homework whenever work is 
given out or returned. 

These regulations, Mr. Andrews believes, will “test the 
practicability of this kind of control of industrial home- 
work and perhaps answer the question as to whether we can 
enforce the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
it now stands with respect to work of this nature.” 

The inclusion of homework under the Wages and Hours 
Act will probably eventually spell the end of this industrial 
evil. Homework has flourished in the past by virtue of the 
low wages paid. Seldom have homeworkers averaged more 
than 5 or 10 cents an hour. If required to pay 25 cents an 
hour, the minimum under the Act, employers will find it 
more profitable to have all operations done in the factory, 
where work can be carried on more efficiently. 


CHILD LABOR IN MINNESOTA 


NDUSTRIAL child labor in Minnesota, at least pie 
school hours, has been reduced to a minimum, accord- 
ing to the Biennial Report of the State Department of Labor 
and Industry for 1937-38. Only 30 children under 16 years 
were granted employment certificates for regular work dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1937, and 11 during the fol- 
lowing year..Since Minnesota does not require certificates 
for work outside of school hours, even in manufacturing, 
there is no indication of the extent of industrial child labor 
before and after school hours and during vacation periods. 
The remaining fields of child labor to which the report 
calls attention are: 


Agriculture: Large numbers of children are employed on 
truck farms adjacent to the larger cities where “children 
under 16 years of age still work legally, weeding in the 
broiling sun or bunching vegetables on wet floors in sheds 
provided for that purpose. . . . There is a growing convic- 
tion that unsupervised child labor even in the wholesome 
surroundings of country life merits the critical attention of 
a public accustomed to think of child workers in terms of 
their premature employment in remote industrial plants. 
There are new social trends in child labor attitudes, and in 
meeting them by legislation Minnesota would be merely 
keeping in step with current thought on this subject.” 

The report recommends that a minimum age of 14 years 
be fixed by statute for work in commercialized agriculture 
unless performed on the premises of the child’s parents. 

Street Trades: The report recommends that the 12-year 
age minimum now fixed by statute for cities of the first, 
second and third class be raised to 14 years. This higher 
standard, according to the report, has the approval of many 
school attendance officials charged with the enforcement 
of the law. 

Domestic Service: The employment of children under 16 
years in domestic service is concentrated in the larger cities 
where girls from rural districts frequently go to school in 
the city, working for their board and lodging. The report 
states that since this type of household employment does 
not involve curtailing school opportunities it is not defi- 
nitely a child labor problem. Questions not raised, but 
which might well be investigated, are the hours of work and | 
living conditions of these children. Experience elsewhere 
has indicated that school children are sometimes flagrantly 
exploited in domestic employment. 

Theatrical Employment: During the last biennial period 
1,282 children were issued permits for theatrical work of 
whom 16 were under 10 years. Without making definite 
recommendations, the report raises the question of whether 
further restriction in this field is icedek ) 

Tabulated data on industrial accidents indicate that, of 
the 58,967 cases closed during the biennial period, 1,551 
occurred to minors under 18 years. Of these 3 resulted in 
fatalities, 1 in permanent total injury, and 48 in permanent 
partial injuries (loss, partial loss or loss of use of some 
member of the body). The remainder were temporary or 
non-disabling injuries. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


EACHING is a new form of child labor! Girls 12 to 

14 years operate a dancing school in Massachusetts, 
according to sponsors of a bill regulating dancing acad- 
emies. A Watertown dancing teacher, who appeared be- 
fore the legislative committee considering the bill, said 
that one of her 12-year-old pupils, after a year of instruc- 
tion, had opened a dancing academy next door to hers and 
had enrolled 100 pupils. 


NEW JERSEY REPORT READY 


‘‘A Summer in the Country”’ is the title of the National 
Child Labor Committee’s report on migratory workers in 
New Jersey agriculture. A preliminary statement on the 
study, which was conducted last summer and fall, was 
printed in the February AMERICAN CHILD. Copies can be 
secured from the Committee; 25 cents each, $10 for 50. 
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AN APPEAL FOR REFUGEE CHILDREN 


RIENDS of the National Child Labor Committee are 

aware that it has scrupulously refrained from advo- 
cating any legislation not distinctly in its field of interest. 
However, there is a bill now before Congress which is of 
such poignant human significance that we feel sure every- 
one will understand and approve our urging its support. 

The Wagner-Rogers bill (SJR 64 and HJR 168) would 
permit the admission into this country of 10,000 refugee 
children under 14 years of age in 1939 and 10,000 in 1940. 
The proposal has been referred in each House to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. It is important 
that all who believe in this humane measure write or tele- 
graph members of these Committees as well as the Senators 
and Representatives from their own states urging its enact- 
ment. 

About 50 per cent of the children seeking refuge at the 
present time are Jewish and the remainder Catholic and 
Protestant. The Non-Sectarian Committee for German 
Refugee Children has a practical plan for their care which 
can be put into effect as soon as the bill is passed, and will 
assume responsibility for placing them in foster homes of 
their own religion throughout the country. 

At the present time many children are being sent by their 
parents from Germany into England, Holland and other 
countries. How terrible conditions are for children may be 
gathered from the fact that many are found alone at the 
Dutch frontier without any provision for their protection 
or care. The Wagner-Rogers bill would give at least a small 
percentage of the number needing refuge an opportunity 
to come to this country and live a more normal life. 

The Non-Sectarian Committee, whose New York head- 
quarters are at 122 East 22nd Street, is headed by a grou 
of representative laymen and churchmen of all faiths, wit 
Clarence E. Pickett of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee as Chairman. Those serving as Co-Chairmen include 
Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago; Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Canon of Washington Cathedral; Herbert H. Lehman, 
Governor of New York; William Allen White of Kansas; 


Helen Taft Manning, Dean of Bryn Mawr College; and 
Frank Porter Graham, President of the University of North 
Carolina. 

The members of the Senate and House Committees on 
Immigration and Naturalization are as follows: 


SENATE 


William H. Smathers (D) N. J. 
C. L. Herring (D) Iowa 

Tom Stewart (D) Tenn. 

Hiram W. Johnson (R) Calif. 
Warren R. Austin (R) Vt. 
Arthur Capper (R) Kansas 
Rufus C. Holman (R) Ore. 


HOUSE 


John L. McMillan (D) S. C. 
Anton F. Maciejewski (D) III. 
E. C. Gathings (D) Ark. 

J. Will Taylor (R) Tenn. 
Noah M. Mason (R) IIl. 
Edward H. Rees (R) Kansas 
Lewis K. Rockefeller (R) N. Y. 
Samuel W. King (R) Hawaii 
Cliff Clevenger (R) Ohio 
John Z. Anderson (R) Calif. 
Henry O. Talle (R) Iowa 


Richard B. Russell, Jr. (D) Ga. 
William H. King (D) Utah 
Francis T. Maloney (D) Conn. 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach (D) Wash. 
Rush D. Holt (D) W. Va. 

Charles O. Andrews (D) Fla. 
James H. Hughes (D) Del. 


Samuel Dickstein (D) N. Y. 
William T. Schulte (D) Ind. 
Charles Kramer (D) Calif. 
John Lesinski (D) Mich. 
Caroline O’Day (D) N. Y. 
Lex Green (D) Fla. 

Harold K. Claypool (D) Ohio 
W.R. Poage (D) Texas 
Dan R. McGehee (D) Miss. 
A. Leonard Allen (D) La. 
George M. Grant (D) Ala. 


STATE LEGISLATION IN 1939 


EARLY a hundred bills relating to child labor, com- 
pulsory school attendance and juvenile employment 
have come before state legislatures this year. In 7 states 
resolutions for ratification of the Child Labor Amendment 
have been introduced, and in several a general revision of 
the child labor law is under consideration. Other bills 
would regulate industrial home work, create state appren- 
ticeship councils, establish minimum wage standards for 
women and minors, regulate street trades, etc. 

Most of these bills are still to be acted upon. A summary 
of state legislation in 1939 will be published in a later 
issue. In the meantime, we shall be glad to send to anyone 
interested detailed information on child labor bills pending 
in any state. 





Children under 16 years still work in many indus- 
tries not covered by the Wages and Hours Act. 


These children belong in school. 


Help us secure protection for all children. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


to assist in your work. 





I enclose $ 





15-year-old helper on milk truck 














